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The Old and the New Exodus. 

The Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, in its last issue for 1903, pre- 
sents a study by Alfred Zillessen of later prophecy, and of Isa., chaps. 
40-55, in particular, from the point of view of a comparison of the 
prophets' picture of the coming return from exile with the record of 
the deliverance from the Egyptian bondage through Moses. The con- 
clusion is that the Exodus story furnished the basis of the prophets' 
description of the return. The following parallels are indicated : The 
exile is represented as a counterpart of the Egyptian servitude ; the 
drying up of the water and the poisoning of the atmosphere recall the 
Egyptian plagues ; the homeward march is not to be a hasty, half-secret 
flight, but like a joyous festal procession which Yahweh accompanies 
as he did the first march in the cloud and pillar of fire; here as there 
he appears at the head of his people as the victorious leader of the 
host ; and the miracle of the Red Sea reappears in the drying up of the 
surrounding waters and the safe journey through them, while the enemy 
perish like Pharaoh and his host. But even greater things appear now 
than the wonders of the former time : a road prepared straight through 
the hills and valleys of the desert ; the overawing of enemies and 
beholders of the march by extraordinary phenomena in nature ; and 
the conversion of the desert into a fruitful, fertile land. Men and 
beasts look on in amazement, and the end of all is a redistribution of 
the newly won land. 

The Essential Elements of Jesus' Self-Consciousness. 

The last number of the Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche (Heft 
6, 1903) contains an article by Professor Emil Schiirer, of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, on Jesus' messianic self-consciousness. The subject 
is one of supreme interest, and Schurer's opinion will be welcomed. 
Jesus' life, he says, was characterized by two fundamental elements 
which were new : a new ideal of morality, and a new ideal of piety. 
Judaism made obedience to the law everything ; this was the content of 
both morality and piety. Jesus required a righteousness which was 
better than that of the scribes and Pharisees, and a devotion to God 
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which consisted, not in external observances, but in humble reliance 
on his grace. 

If we take all of Jesus' teachings together, and view them in their 
unity, we must acknowledge that they constitute a new force in history; 
parallels may, of course, be found for single utterances, but their united 
power and insight had never been in the possession of men before. 
And Jesus knew this. He knew that his life and his message were 
unique. In the Sermon on the Mount, and elsewhere, he gave teach- 
ing which he knew to be true and whose authority rested in himself. 
So also he counted his revelation of God the true revelation (John 17:6). 
The piety which he required was a new wine which was not to be placed 
in old bottles ; his disciples are given that which may constitute them 
a light for the world. He considers that his relation to God as his 
son is unique (Matt. 11:27), as is also his knowledge of God; and out 
of these facts arises a unique message which he has to give. 

Out of these elements we may discover the origin of Jesus' mes- 
sianic self-consciousness. He finds it his mission to set before men 
the true ideal of goodness ; that was essentially the messianic mission. 
He became conscious of his messiahship at his baptism, as the synoptic 
gospels intend to narrate. But he did not at once explicitly proclaim 
himself Messiah ; this did not take place until the time described in 
Mark 8 : 27-30, which tells of the event as epoch-making. This long 
reservation of his explicit claim to messiahship was due to his desire 
not to arouse false hopes as to what as Messiah he would do. The 
people anticipated a political Messiah, and he must wait until he could 
teach them a higher conception of messiahship. 

But the title of Messiah was, after all, only a form in which, for the 
sake of his time and nation, he expressed his consciousness of a unique 
message and mission. And it is for the same practical purpose that he 
makes use of the term "kingdom of God." The true good of the 
kingdom is the overcoming of sin and evil, and as this victory had 
already commenced in Jesus' ministry, the kingdom had already made 
a beginning. It was to grow gradually and quietly, as he describes in 
the parables. The essential good, as Jesus conceived it, did not con- 
sist in external transformations, but in the increasing accomplishments 
of God's grace under conditions already existing. Of course, the 
consummation of the kingdom lies in the future and is to be connected 
with a world-transformation, which Jesus' teaching also shows. 

It is important to consider that the forms of Jesus' teaching were 
conditioned by the environment in which he worked. It is not the 
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forms of his teaching that are of permanent value, but the essence of 
it — the new ideas and impulse which he gave to the world. And 
using these, Christianity may be a living power in every age. 



Paul and the Idea of Evolution. 

Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford University, 
contributes to the Hibbert Journal for October an interesting article 
upon Paul's teaching in the light of modern theories of development. 
The substance of the article may be seen perhaps in the following 
paragraphs : 

How far is it possible for us to accept Paul's interpretation of the 
history of humanity before and after Christ ? I have already pointed 
out what I think its main defect. Paul is in one sense the second 
author of Christianity, in so far as he first separated it decisively from 
the husk of Judaism and gave it a universal form, which Jew and gen- 
tile could accept on equal terms. His emphatic declaration, " If ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing," was the declaration of 
independence for Christianity, which secured that it should not be an 
idealized Judaism, but the religion of humanity. Paul was, moreover, 
the prototype and example of all those valiant souls who have entered 
upon a new life by a decisive act in which they have seemed once for 
all to leave their past behind them, freeing themselves at a stroke from 
the yoke of custom and tradition with all its clinging restraints, and, 
as it were, renewing their spiritual youth in all its unstained freshness 
and energy. On the other hand, these advantages are purchased by a 
certain exaggeration and over-emphasis, by greatly sharpening and 
simplifying the contrasts of human existence and setting one stage of 
its progress in such direct opposition to another that the transition 
appears to be a miracle brought about by an external power, rather 
than a natural growth. This, again, tends to produce a conception of 
God, not as working in man and through his own spiritual develop- 
ment, but rather by sudden interferences and overpowering shocks, 
which break in upon the natural process of his life. It stimulates the 
superstitious habit of thought which refuses to find the ideal in the 
actual, and seeks for it rather in something transcendent and out of 
the common, in something that descends upon us from the clouds 
rather than in that which springs up under our feet. 

Connected with this is another essential characteristic of Paul's 
way of thinking, viz., that while he regards the spiritual as the source 
and principle of the natural life, he yet, in the ultimate resort, seems 
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to base his faith in the spiritual on the fact of its manifestation in one 
event in the natural world. For not only does he conceive identifica- 
tion with Christ as the only way in which the highest life can be 
communicated to man, but he is prepared to stake the truth of Chris- 
tianity on the objective reality of the vision of the risen Christ which 
was given to himself and to others of the apostles and disciples : " If 
Christ be not risen, ye are yet in your sins." It is quite in harmony 
with this that the hope of a future life seems for him to be bound up 
with the apocalyptic idea of the second coming of the Lord in the 
clouds of heaven. The universal truth is thus regarded as essentially 
connected, not with the ordinary course of nature and history, but 
with repeated miraculous interferences. Now, if we were to follow out 
this way of thinking to all its consequences, we should be forced to 
renounce the belief that this life, just as it is, is the manifestation of 
the divine — a belief that seems to find expression in many of the 
words of Christ, as when he discourages the demand for signs and 
wonders, and finds evidence of the love of God even in facts which 
some have regarded as showing the difference of nature : " He maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth his rain upon the 
just and the unjust." Time has taught Christians to renounce or for- 
get the idea of a second coming of Christ as the visible manifestation 
of the triumph of Christianity, and to find it only in the gradual ameli- 
oration of the conditions of human life and the growing sense of the 
brotherhood of man. It is also withdrawing from them their former 
confidence in the outward reality of the visions of the risen Lord by 
Paul and the other apostles, and teaching them rather to regard these 
visions as a last reflex of the Jewish idea of a conquering Messiah, 
an idea which clung to Paul's mind even while he apparently had 
renounced it. But does not this mean only that men must ultimately 
find the spiritual in the natural and not beyond it, and that the evi- 
dence for any future life of man must be placed on the ground on 
which Christ placed it, that " God is not the god of the dead but of 
the living " ? 

Barnabas the Author of Hebrews. 

Professor Vernon Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford, contributes 
to the Expositor for November a second article in support of the view 
that Barnabas was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. He thinks 
the epistle was written in the early summer of 62 A. D. to the Chris- 
tians at Csesarea, Barnabas being in Italy at that time, but about to 
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return to Caesarea. The persecution which is indicated in the letter 
was that in which James, the Lord's brother, died as a martyr ; it was 
perhaps his death at the hands of the Jewish authorities which precipi- 
tated the crisis to which the letter is directed. The church at Caesarea 
was of primitive foundation, and its members were in the main Hebrews 
by birth as by thought and feeling, while yet living on the borderland 
between Palestinian and extra-Palestinian conditions. 



Historical Criticism and the Authority of the Bible. 

At the close of a careful discussion of this subject in the Protestan- 
tische Monatshefte for October, 1903, Friedrich Doerr says: The his- 
torical method in itself necessitates neither a repression of the Bible 
nor a lessening of its influence upon our people. On the contrary, it 
seems to make possible again their inner relation to the Bible. No 
longer can they look upon holy Scripture as an amulet, which is treas- 
ured with superstitious awe without being further heeded in ordinary 
times. Neither will the charge of an absence of piety be brought 
against the investigator who discovers something new and unheard of. 
But if one seeks nourishment for the soul oppressed by outer circum- 
stances and torn by inner doubts, the Bible will not be passed by 
unheeded. It will remain a book of edification, even the specific book 
of edification, for all time. No logical method will ever be able to 
force it from this position. It has in itself too much of the divine 
character to make it possible that a time should ever come when men 
would find in the writings of Luther, Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, or 
Tolstoi more of the divine spirit than in its genuine pages. The 
evangelical community will always gather around it in their worship, 
and the pious will always learn from their experience with it that it is 
not a book like other books, but one which conceals imperishable 
heavenly treasures in perishable garments. May our investigators, 
therefore, continue to labor upon the Bible, to separate the perishable 
from the imperishable, the secondary from the original, the temporary 
from the permanent ! May the religious community also not cease to 
treasure the Bible as the most precious of all traditions and in its need 
seek refreshment from this pure and fresh spring ! Then the religious 
authority of the Bible will not be diminished, but strengthened. The 
scholars should not despair, but have confidence in the power of truth, 
and perform their portion of the work. 



